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VIRGINIA  YOUNG 


THIS  is  a  true  story;  It’s  more  unbeliev- 

i 


able  than  many  pieces  of  fiction.  I  want 
to  tell  it  to  you  because  it  presents  a  challenge, 
and  a  challenge  is  good  for  all  of  us.  Such 
a  challenge  as  this  stimulates  us  to  try  to  do 
better  than  we  have  done  before.  Someone 
once  said  that  if  people  would  work  in  the 
best  way  they  knew  how,  we’d  all  be  surprised 
at  the  efficiency  and  improvement  in  the  work 
of  the  world.  Most  of  us  use  only  about  10 

Sper  cent  of  our  brain  power,  and  very  few 
persons  do  the  best  work  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

My  office  telephone  rang  one  day  and  a 
pleasant  voice  inquired,  "Do  you  handle  the 
employment  of  stenographers  for  your  firm?’’ 

I  replied  that  this  was  part  of  my  work. 
The  pleasant  voice  continued,  "I  am  place¬ 
ment  director  for  the  blind,  and  I  should  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  placing  a  blind  girl  in 
your  stenographic  department.” 

Right  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  were  the 
words,  "Oh,  there’s  no  use  doing  that;  a 
blind  girl  couldn’t  handle  our  type  of  work.” 
But  instead,  partly  through  curiosity  and  partly 
to  be  polite,  I  made  an  appointment  for  the 
next  morning. 

The  following  morning,  the  placement  direc¬ 
tor  brought  with  her  a  book  showing  pictures 
of  blind  persons  in  various  types  of  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  letters  telling  how  well  they  were 
getting  along.  I  was  impressed.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  persons  unable  to  see  could  do 
the  many  things  these  blind  men  and  women 
were  doing. 

But  I  knew  that  our  work  presented  more 
than  ordinary  difficulties.  Stenographers  were 
required  to  transcribe  dictation  from  a  large  ' 
group  of  men — 110  of  them — from  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  organization.  Several  types 
of  letterheads  had  to  be  used,  as  well  as  various 
kinds  of  forms. 

I  raised  every  objection  I  could  think  of, 
and  each  one  was  countered  with  sound  logic. 

1  I  agreed  to  try  the  girl,  but  I  made  it  clear  that 
I  didn  t  think  the  arrangement  would  work. 


"Leona  won’t  want  you  to  keep  her  if  she 
can’t  do  just  as  well  as  any  other  girl  in  the 
department,”  assured  the  director,  "nor  would 
we  want  you  to  keep  her  if  she  does  not  carry 
her  share  of  the  load.  We  are  not  asking 
any  special  favors.” 

Leona  appeared  the  next  morning.  She  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  presented  a  most 
attractive  appearance.  She  was  dressed  in  good 
taste,  her  hair  was  prettily  curled,  and  her 
lips  and  cheeks  slightly  rouged.  But  the  most 
striking  thing  about  her  was  her  cheery  smile. 
It  wasn’t  a  "put  on”  smile.  Leona’s  smile 
was  the  outward  manifestation  of  inward  happi¬ 
ness.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  she  had 
been  totally  blind  since  the  age  of  three. 

Leona  was  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  girls, 
all  of  whom  promptly  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Then  she  was  taken  to  her  desk  and  given  a 
cylinder  of  dictation  to  transcribe.  She  was 
told  not  to  hesitate  to  ask  for  help,  for  that 
was  expected  from  all  the  new  girls. 

The  minutes  lengthened  into  a  half  hour, 
and  I  wondered  why  there  had  been  no  ques¬ 
tions  from  Leona.  Such  quiet  on  the  part 
of  a  new  girl  was  indeed  unusual.  I  hesi¬ 
tated  to  disturb  her,  and  was  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  leave  her  alone  or  to  make  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  her  progress. 

Then  the  stenographer  whose  desk  was  be¬ 
hind  Leona’s  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  simply 
can’t  work  for  watching  Leona;  I’m  fascinated. 
I  can’t  believe  w.hat  my  eyes  show  me.  Come 
and  look.” 

I  walked  softly  over  to  the  desk  and  stood 
for  a  time  watching  Leona.  Her  fingers  found 
the  right  keys  and  hit  them  with  gentle, 
rhythmic  taps.  The  letter  in  her  typewriter 
was  a  work  of  art.  It  contained  two  tabula¬ 
tions,  one  narrow  and  one  wide,  necessitating 
the  moving  of  margins.  Leona  had  apparently 
counted  the  spaces  and  set  her  tabulator  stops. 

There  before  my  eyes,  nearly  completed,  was 
one  of  the  prettiest  letters  I  had  ever  seen. 
Like  the  stenographer  who  had  called  this  to 
my  attention,  I  could  hardly  believe  what  I 
saw.  The  letter  is  shown  on  page  527;  I  can’t 
describe  it  to  you  as  well  as  I  can  show  it. 
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to  take  effect  if  the  application  is  successful. 
If  you  show  this  consideration  to  the  employer, 
thereby  allowing  him  more  time  to  locate  an¬ 
other  teacher,  you  make  it  easier  for  him  to 
be  lenient  with  you. 

When  a  new  position  is  obtained,  you  should 
stop  looking  for  others,  although  occasionally 
another  offer  will  grow  out  of  a  previous  ap¬ 
plication.  If  the  new  offer  is  more  desirable, 
request  a  release  from  the  contract,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  same  considerations  already  discussed. 
The  first  position  may  possibly  be  filled  con¬ 
veniently  from  the  applications  received  earlier 
by  the  school. 

Did  your  first  notice  of  a  vacancy  stir  up 
great  expectations?  That  is  not  unlikely,  but 
you  will  soon  come  to  read  them  with  more 
discrimination.  When  it  is  understood  that 
similar  notices  may  be  reaching  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  other  teachers  at  the  same  time, 
then  it  takes  considerable  conceit  to  base  many 
hopes  on  the  original  notice.  Frequently,  un¬ 
sophisticated  teachers  react  to  the  notice  of 
vacancy  as  though  it  were  an  offer  of  a  po¬ 
sition. 

Notices  may  be  received  from  different 
agencies  regarding  the  same  position.  In  that 
event,  it  is  important  to  guard  against  unneces¬ 
sary  obligation  to  a  fee-charging  agency.  If  it 
is  your  intention  to  apply  for  the  position, 
then  accept  the  first  notice,  and  reject,  with 
adequate  explanation,  all  that  follow  from  other 
sources.  When  two  notices  about  the  same 
position  arrive  in  the  same  mail,  be  sure  to 
reply  at  once,  giving  a  specific  rejection  to 
one  of  the  two  agencies.  Otherwise,  employ¬ 
ment  in  that  position  may  involve  a  misunder¬ 
standing  with  the  rejected  agency. 

The  notice  nearly  always  designates  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  application  is  to  be  made.  This 
is  likely  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
district.  Deal  directly  with  him.  Attempts 
to  go  over  his  head  constitute  unprofessional 
conduct.  Sometimes  this  one  person  has  the 
authority  to  make  the  selection  and  give  a 
contract.  In  other  cases,  he  will  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  board  of  education,  which 
accepts  it  and  acts  upon  it  without  question. 
Another  procedure  is  for  the  board  of  education 
either  to  interview  all  the  candidates  or  only 
the  most  outstanding  ones.  Whatever  is  ex¬ 
pected,  adapt  yourself  to  the  regular  procedure, 
just  as  you  must  later  adapt  yourself  to  the 
school  system  in  which  you  are  employed. 


Don’t  Say  It! 

Y ou  may  be  interested  in  reading  this  to  your  grad¬ 
uating  secretarial  students. 

IF  office  walls  have  ears,  they  must  get  ex¬ 
tremely  tired  of  listening  to  overworked 
remarks  like  these: 

"That’s  not  in  my  department.  .  .  .  No  one 
told  me  to  go  ahead.  .  .  .  I’m  waiting  for  an 
okay.  .  .  .  That’s  the  way  we’ve  always  done 
it.  .  .  .  How  did  I  know  this  was  different? 
...  I  didn’t  know  you  were  in  a  hurry  for  it. 
.  .  .  That’s  his  job,  not  mine.  .  .  .  Wait  ’til 
the  boss  comes  in  and  ask  him.  ...  I  forgot. 
...  I  didn’t  think  it  was  very  important.  .  .  .” 

How  many  times  a  day  do  you  hear  these 
phrases  in  your  office?  Or  worse  still,  how 
many  times  a  day  do  you  find  yourself  using 
them  ? 

"I’m  so  busy  I  just  can’t  get  around  to  it. 
...  I  thought  I  told  you.  ...  I  can’t  find 
it.  .  .  .  Th/ere  aren’t  any  more.  .  .  .  She  never 
puts  it  back.  .  .  .”  These  are  expressions  that 
ought  to  be  retired  on  pension.  They  are  worn 
out,  overworked  and  utterly  helpless. 

Take  this  one  for  example.  "She  never 
puts  it  back.  .  .  .”  You  are  the  private  secre¬ 
tary — the  manager’s  good  right  arm.  One  day 
he  asks  for  the  file  on  the  Tutwell  sale.  But 
you  are  unable  to  locate  it,  because  the  typist 
has  not  put  it  back  in  the  proper  place.  So, 
instead  of  wasting  time  grousing  to  the  bos.' 
about  the  girl’s  carelessness,  you  do  the  smart 
thing.  Go  to  her,  locate  the  file,  and  take  it  to 
the  inner  office  without  a  single  "couldn’t," 
"almost  didn’t,”  or  "never.” 

Afterward,  you  use  some  of  that  executive 
ability  every  good  secretary  is  supposed  to 
possess,  and  have  a  little  talk  with  the  typist. 
Ten  to  one,  if  you  are  understanding  and  ex¬ 
plain  that  you  didn’t  "tattle”  to  the  boss,  she’ll 
show  a  big  improvement  in  a  few  days. 

That  executive  ability  won’t  go  to  waste, 
either.  Employers  recognize  it  in  others  and 
find  individuals  who  own  it  indispensable  to  the 
well-run  office. 

Promotions  seldom  come  to  employees  who 
"don’t  know  .  .  .  can’t  find  .  .  .  never  thought 
.  .  .  didn’t  realize  .  .  .  and  aren’t  sure.”  Pro¬ 
motions  come  to  the  thoughtful,  willing  as¬ 
sistants  who  use  positive,  informative  statements 
— not  worn-out,  buck-passing  office  cliches. 

— Marian  Pehowski 


July  15.  1343 

Mr.  Glena  Martin 
Watertown,  d!*  York 

Subject:  The  George  Hare  Company 

Syracuse,  Mew  York 

Inquiry  No.  44573-0  dated  July  1.  1943 

I  juat  3ent  you  a  telogran,  Glenn,  telling  you  that  wo  could  accept  the 
hoae  on  this  inquiry  on  the  ba3is  of  your  letter  of  July  3  which  la,  ao 
we  understand  it: 

1.  AN-921 -3  hose  3500  Teat 

2.  AN-921-1  hose  2500  feet 

3.  AN-921-7  hose  11,241  feet 

4.  AN-921-5  hose  18,620  feet 

5.  XC -024-1  hose  12,640  feet 

.  *  6.  RY-222-4  hoee  500  feet 

7.  0T-121-6  hose  750  feet 

8.  8T-240-5  hose  850  feet 

Ue  are  scheduling  shipment  03  follows: 

Iten  No.  1.  2.  .  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  9. 

•>pt.  1343  350  Ft.  1120  Ft.  1600  Ft.  1600  7t.  9500  Ft.  300  Ft.  950  Ft.  1000  Ft. 

Oct.  1343  200  Ft.  150  Ft.  250  Ft.  500  Ft.  150  Ft.  900  Ft.  500  Ft.  7£0  Ft. 

N07.  1943  1000  Ft.  115©  Ft.  1500  Ft.  600  ?t.  900  Ft.  450  Ft.  750  Ft.  800  Ft. 

Dee.  1943  300  ?t.  1000  ft.  1000  Ft.  1500  Ft.  1000  Ft.  800  Ft.  1500  Ft.  550  Ft. 

Jan.  1944  250  Ft.  500  Fc.  500  Ft.  500  Ft.  750  Ft.  750  Ft.  500  Ft.  1000  Ft. 

Shlpnent3  of  these  orders  will  be  nade  on  approxinately  the  following 
dates:  September  25,  October  25,  November  25,  December  25,  January  25. 

Do  you  think  you  can  line  up  this  order  on  this  basis?  I  sincerely  hope 

you  can,  and  that  you  C9n  have  it  in  to  ne  by  Saturday,  July  17  so  that 

I  can  hove  it  scheduled  for  production  without  delay.  This  would  be  a 
beautiful  piece  of  business  for  your  distric*,  and  I'd  like  to  have 
your  order  or  notice  that  we  will  receive  It  et  leant  by  Saturday  30  I 
can  get.  to  work  on  it  for  you. 

Best  of  luck  to  you  on  this  order,  pienn,  and  I'll  certainly  be  keeping 
ny  fingers  crossed. 

Myron  Blonkenburg/LJW 


“This  is  the  difficult  letter  we  watched  Leona  type 
so  perfectly.  The  single  error  is  barely  dis¬ 
cernible.” 

There  is  one  typographical  error,  in  the  next 
to  last  line;  it’s  a  strikeover  on  the  capital 
letter  G  starting  the  name  Glenn.  When  she 
handed  the  letter  to  me,  Leona  mentioned  this. 

"I  am  afraid  that  strikeover  doesn’t  look 
very  good,”  she  apologized.  "I  hit  the  first 
letter  very  lightly  and  then  realized  it  was 
the  wrong  one,  so  I  took  a  chance  on  its  not 
showing  when  I  struck  the  correct  key.” 

As  she  cannot  make  erasures,  Leona  is  more 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  accuracy  than  is 
the  average  typist.  When  she  makes  a  mistake 
she  must  ask  the  girl  sitting  next  to  her,  or 
the  supervisor,  to  handle  the  correction.  If 
her  typing  were  not  so  accurate  this  could 
quickly  prove  to  be  a  nuisance.  However,  less 
than  half  a  dozen  erasures  a  day  need  to  be 
made  for  her. 

Having  Leona  in  the  department  has  made 
the  other  twenty  stenographers  just  a  bit 
ashamed  to  do  a  less-than-perfect  job.  If,  in 
the  face  of  her  terrific  handicap,  one  stenog¬ 
rapher  can  turn  out  such  beautiful  work,  there’s 
not  much  excuse  for  less  perfect  letters  from 
those  of  us  who  can  see  what  we  are  doing. 

- * - 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  returned  veterans 
are  enrolled  in  schools  of  college  level. 


Pan  American  Union  Strengthened 
By  Mexico  City  Conference 

At  the  recent  Mexico  City  conference  of  the 
American  republics,  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  reorganized/and  strengthened. 

Chief  changes  are  to  be  in  the  executive  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  terms 
for  offi.ee  holding.  The  Governing  Board  is 
to  be/composed  of  full-time  delegates  from  the 
American  republics  appointed  by  the  governments 
for  this  special  purpose.  The  chairman,  who 
traditionally  has  been  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  is  now  to  be  elected  annually, 
and  may  not  succeed  himself.  The  first  tenure 
of  office  is  to  begin  January  1,  1955. 

International  conferences  of  the  American 
states  are  to  be  held  every  four  years,  with  the 
next  scheduled  for  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  1946. 

One  of  the  most  important -measures  concern¬ 
ing  interdepartmental  affairs  of  the’ Union  was 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  undertake  special 
studies,  either  upon  its  own  initiative  or  at  the 
request  of  any  American  government,  and  to 
collect  and  prepare  reports  on  economic  and 
social  subjects  for  use  of  the  governments. 

_ _ 

V 

Beware  of  Living! 

A  piece  of  direct  mail  sent  out  by  Granville 
Steelman,  Continental  insurance  agent  of  Atlantic 
City,  received  mention  far  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  to  which  it  was  sent  when  it  was  "written 
up”  in  a  much-read  column  of  a  local  paper. 

Granville’s  piece  of  advertising  was  a  hu¬ 
morous  explanation  of  "How  to  Avoid  Accidents, 
Illness,  and  Death.”  It  went  like  this: 

If  You  Wish  to  Avoid  Accidents,  Illness,  and 
Death 

1.  Keep  away  from  automobiles.  Thirty-five 
thousand  were  killed  and  1,300,000  were  injured 
in  automobile  accidents  last  year. 

2.  Don’t  go  home.  Home  accidents  accounted 
for  33,000  deaths  and  4,850,000  injuries  last 
year. 

3.  Give  up  sports,  recreations,  and  vacations. 
Outdoor  accidents  account  for  15,000  deaths  and 
1,800,000  injuries  annually. 

4.  Keep  away  from  the  office,  store,  or  shop. 
Occupational  accidents  cause  17,000  deaths  and 
1,400,000  injuries  yearly. 

5.  Don’t  travel.  Four  thousand  are  killed 
and  200,000  injured  in  accidents  that  happen 
to  people  who  use  trains  or  steamships. 

Beyond  all  this,  millions  more  contract  illness 
and  thousands  die  as  a  result.  So  remain 
permanently  in  bed — wear  a  mask — and  don’t 
breathe  while  anyone  else  is  in  the  room. 


JUNE,  1945 
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CAPT.  ALBERT  R, BRINKMAN 

Army  Ground  Forces  Replacement  Depot 
Fort  Ord,  California 


Signal  Corps  Photo 


Sergeant  Charles  Hoffman  of  the  Middle  East 
Branch  studies  near  an  Army  rifle  range  during  a 
lull  in  the  firing. 

THE  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
(USAFI),  an  official  agency  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  is  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  off-duty  educational  op¬ 
portunity  to  men  and  women,  regardless  of 
rank,  in  all  branches  of  the  service.  Educational 
service  centers  have  been  established  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  at  posts,  camps,  stations,  and 
bases  throughout  the  world. 

Institute  courses  are  encouragingly  offered 
to  service  personnel  to  increase  individual  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  service,  to  prepare  for  desirable 
employment  in  postwar  years,  to  continue  or 
complete  an  education  interrupted  by  military 
service,  and  to  satisfy  a  per-" 
sonal  interest  in  some  sub¬ 
ject. 

There  are  four  major  di¬ 
visions  in  the  Institute’s 
educational  program.  They 
are  as  follows. 

USAFI  Correspondence 
Courses.  As  ill  most  cor¬ 
respondence  courses,  the 
student  studies  the  text  and 
lessons  furnished.  He  mails 
his  completed  work  to  the 
Institute  for  correction  and 
suggestion  by  a  specialist  in 
the  subject. 

U  nicer  sit  y  Extension 
Courses.  Like  the  forego¬ 
ing  method,  except  that  the 
student  receives  correspond¬ 
ence  service  directly  from 
the  school. 


Self -teaching  Courses.  For  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  study  entirely  alone,  or  those  inaccessible 
by  regular  mail  service,  texts  are  provided 
with  diagrams  and  explanations  in  lieu  of  a 
teacher.  The  student  can  check  his  progress 
by  utilizing  carefully  the  review  questions  and 
study  hints  included. 

Off-duty  Classes.  A  group  may  wish  to 
study  some  subject — a  language,  for  example. 

Textbooks  and  teaching  materials  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Sometimes  a  person  familiar  with  the 
language  may  be  designated  as  "leader.”  He 
can  help  improve  pronunciation  as  directed  by 
the  recordings. 

Enrollment  for  self-teaching  and  corres¬ 
pondence  courses  for  all  service  personnel, 


Foreign  language  classes,  which  use  pocket  guides  and  phonograph 
records  provided  by  the  Institute,  bring  welcome  diversion.  Learning 
a  foreign  language  this  way  is  easy. 
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This  is  No.  1527 


also  carried  in  stock  in  the  following  sixes 


HIGH  WIDE  THICKNESS 


1523  9  incha*  7  iocW  fj  iocb 

1524  10  -■  7  - 
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1529  12  iucbe*  10  iuclms  H  inch 

1530  12  SH  “ 

1932  13  “  1» 

1933  14  “II 

1134  16  “  12  : 


Other  sixes  made  to  order. 
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